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HISTORY AND MYTHOLOGY 
CREATION OF MAN 
THE origin of men isin these fictions so subordinate, that 
they are represe nted as not even owlng thei existence to 


[itan 

men out of clay, was 
brothers, Atlas, Mena 
tius, and Epimetheus, who were all, like himself, hated by 


the reigning cods, but toa deseendant of thr 
Prometheus, who formed the first 
a son of Jape tus Hle had three 


the gods. "Their father, Japetus, was at the 
with the other Titans 
son Menetius, on account of his dangerous strength and 
haughty pride, was killed by Jupiter's lightning ; 
the shoulders of Atlas, Jupiter laid the burden of the 


weight of the skies ; 


Same tine 


thrown into "'Tartarus: his powe rtul 
upon 
vhole 
Prometheus himself was, by his di- 
rection, fastened to a rock, where a vulture 


gnawed on his entrails ; 


perpetually 
and Epimetheus was destined to 
bring wo and misery upon men. 

Thus odious to the cods Was the family ot J ipetus, from 


I 


which man took his origin, on whom all the tnnumera! 


sufferings were afterwards heaped together, by which ti 
had to atone for the guilt of his grudged existence. 
di ‘ ; inmandenhoal i. 
The formation of men was aceo np ished In tne Tollow- 
ing manner. Prometheus took apiece of earth, a portion 
of clay still impregnated with divine particles, motstened 
it with water, and formed man after the image of 


so that he alone 


the cvods, 


raises his look 1oO he aven, while il] other 
creatures bend their eyes to the sround., 

Prometheus is re pre sented upon ancient works of art as 
an artist engaged in his prote ssional employme nt, with a 
vase standing at his feet. and before him a hurnan /ys/, on 


which he seems to bestow the most intense 


consice ration, 
in order to bring it to perfection. 

When Prometheus had succeeded in repress the 
divine form, he burned with desire to bring his work to 
perfection. He ross up theretore to the chariot of PI 
bus, in ord rc to kindle that toreh from whielr he hlew eth 
real flames into the bosoms of his creatures, th 
them warmth and life. 

He is therefore often re preset ted also sitting with atoreh 


‘ 
in his hand, over which a buttertly 1s hovering, to denote 
ith by 


Prome the us, hay ng hist It become a creatol of diy ithe 


the animating bre which the dead mass is enlivened 


formations, Jupiter grew an it him, and contemplated 
"The father of the raee, ther 


the destruction of mankind. 


fore, having on some occasion killed an ox, and, in order 


to try Jupiter, wrapped up the meat in one hide, and the 
hones in another, that he might choose betw 1 the two 
parcels, Jupite r desivnedly chose the we f t hus 
he obtained a plausible cround ot anger against Promethe- 
us, and of persecuting his creations. Heinmediately de 


prived them of fire. 

For, at that time, Jupiter darst not giv 
against Prometheus himself. His object was first to de 
stroy his work ; he did not succeed. The 
noble son of the earth not being able to bear th 


} 


vent to his hatred 


but even inthis 
WIsery 


| 
a 


second tw thi ehnariol ot ive 
sun, and brought again the 
stem of a reed But when ffom afar Jupiter desened th 
light of fire upon earth, he formed the design of punishing 
men through their own folly rometheus col 
to teach them every usetul art 

of fire was necessary. and, which was the vreatest ot his 
benefits, deprived them of the view into futurity, lest they 
should anticipate unavoidable evils 


of men, ascended the tin 


1 | i ‘ 
ethnere al fire, hiding it in the 


while pP Tint | 


for which the « my iovment 


Thus, notwithstand- 


ing the efforts of Jupiter, the benefactor of man went on to 
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| diately clo ed it again: 


| 
‘ 





4e 


NO. 28. 


bring to perfection the 


althou rh owe 1] aware 


creation and formation of mankind - 
that he himself must afterwards atone 
for it ina horrible manne 

This une qual and distant relation between men and the 
reigning gods, often afforded in later times a subject for 
;, the genius of which breathes in the follow- 
in which a modern poet intreduces Prometheus 
speaking inthe name of men, of whose misery he is deep- 
ly sensible 


tragical poem 


ing lines, 


PROMETHEUS., 


‘Cover thy sky, O Zeus. with dusky cleuds, and, like 
playing boys, who thistles poll, try thy power on oaks and 
mountain-summits 

‘Thou must, in spite of thee, suffer my Earth to stand ; my 
cottage, too, not built by thee, and my hearth, the glow of 
which thou enviest me ‘ 

| know hoe poore) 


! 
rods ! 


creatures beneath the sun than you 
You miserably support your majesty by means of 
mall offerings, and the breath of pravers : and would starve 
if children and beggars were not hopeful fools. 

When | was a child, not knowing what to do. I turned 
my strayed eye upto the sun, as if an ear for my com- 
to be found, and a heart, like mine, to 


plaint were there 


pity the distressed, 

Who against the tyranny of the Titans? 
Who saved me from death, from slavery t Hast thou not 
performed it all, heart, glowing with sacred flames! And 
didst thou not. veut o and cood, deceived, utter warm thanks 


assisted me 


for preset rvation to him w ho sle eps above the skies 1 
] honor thee '—For what! Hast thou ever lessened 
thre pitts of the heavy laden? tl ist thou ever wiped the 
tion? Hath not almighty time wrought and 
formed m nian, and eternal fate, my masters and thine 1? 
Post thou haply ween that | should hate life, and flee 
ito deserts, beeause not everv flowery dream doth ripen ! 
flere sit |, torminge men atter my ftmace, a race to resem- 
le me, to suffer and to weep, to ‘ joy and to rejoice ; and, 


not to care for thee t” 


GOETHE 


Jupiter, angry on account of the thett of fire, had now 
formed by divine hands a temale of exquisite beauty and 
ductive charms, called Pandora, whom he sent to Pro- 
metheus with a box, destined as a present for him. Ir 
this box, the whole train of evils that threaten mankind 
was enelosed. But Prometheus, aware of the traud, did 


1% accept the dangerous gift. Jupiter, still more enraged 


by the failure of his cunning attempt, and burning with 
the desire of revenging himself upon Prometheus, now or- 
dered him to be tastened to a rock, where a vulture all the 
day | ted on his liver, which growing again during the 


. continue dl to be the rie his torments 


Vleanwhile. 


came upon them in spite of the prudence ot Prometheus. 


ans ot 


however, the misfortune appointed to men 


The ineonsiderate Epimetheus, although warned by his 
brother, suffered himself to be smitten with the charms cf 
Pandora, who, after he had married her, opened the per- 
box, out of which all imaginable evils spread them- 
whole earth. and upon all mankind. Pan- 

he dangerous contents of the box, imme- 
but alas! it was too late. Allths 
evils had escaped, and nothing remained in it but Hope, 
which, according to Jupiter's decree, should in due time 
afford the unhappy mortals some consolation. 


nictous 
selye over the 


dora. pe receiving 


5 


3 anager ie ean 
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The following cut illustrates some of the events just In orateful remembrance of Prometheus, the Athenians 
gentioned on the preceding page. used to celebrate a festival, emblematic of the transitory 
land rapid course of human life. At some distanee from 
ro l the city of Athens stood an aliar dedicated to Prometheus 
(4! 4 . ,’ | from which the young Athenians ran a race with burning 
r y ATO (Py 2 hy itorehes. He who with his toreh burning first gained the 
Sf \ "\ a —_ Le ‘\ mark, obtained the prize. "The first whose flambeau became 
lf 2 ee, >) i rs A\\ extinguished restoned his place to the second: this one hi 
: a Y fy | Bip : .> to the thi dy and so Tm succession if all the torehe Ss hap 
e \ ay} A oo a (| pened to be put out before the youthful competitors reach 
: — ~~ — ik / . J / | ed the mark, none obtained the prize. 
\y 7% ) eee gs / : ze | The imavination of the aneients delighted above all in 
/ // r er travical subjects, materials for which they readily found 1 
| A j F the relation between gods and men. The wretched mortal 
( / / ) ad aan a ( | are but little noticed by the former; they are often the un 
a: [ 5 oe oo — fortunate objects on whieh the divine lgimor may spend it 
== self, and, in addition to this, men are delivers d up to an tro 
i necessity, and an mexorable fat to which, however, tl 
coads are ltkewtss subjeeted 


ASTRONOMY. 


THE MOON—ConTINvVED 


Tue average of a large number of observations, ind 
pendently of the power which it gives us to deteet law 
lunseen in the individual measurements, has also the ad 
| vantage of destroying, in a great degree, the effect of e1 
rors of observation. "The reason is obvious: let th 
i; imstrument be evel oO cood, and the observer evel 
attentive, each sinal measurement will be large) 0 


smaller than the truth: and so lone there Is no rea 





in the observer himself why he should commit a mistal 


nt 


| rather on one side than the other, it is very unlikely tl 
It is worthy ot ovservation, that m all these ancient he tine shin ot thre defects ina ovreatl runabe I ot obs rvatlol 
Lions, which treal of the origin of men, an inf c<ible. vio hould ditfer | 


lent, and warlike spirit ts always uoplied. "Thus Cadmus, | what 


men from thre tin of the eCXKCeSSEes And 


ver duh renee the re may hy ~ we we divided hy the 


in lonely Beotia, was compelled by the command of the | whole number of observations in taking the average. 


sods to sow the teeth ot a dra ron that he had kill dd. to | "The very allowable Uppos tron here made 1s fully born 
supply the place of his slain warriors. And out of this | out by the whole history of tronomieal observation Ih 
seed armed men rose up, who turned their swords against | the average of a large number of observations, all irregu- 
each other, not ceasing from the fight until there were only | larity. if not destroyed, is deteeted, and its cause looke 
five of them remaining, who assisted Cadmu In these | for, and in most instances discovered. For example, 
filles, faney represents men as bemo in continual strife s understood that at the observatory of Greenwich the 
th, and raging with their innate cruelty tinst one an- | results of the transits of stars taken by different observe: 
ether, finding a pleasure in destroying their fellow creatures | all reductions beinoe made, exhibit a sheht differences 
The pains of Prometheus, therefore, lasted until a mor- | those of one particular observer being generally a littl 
tal. bv his valor and invinell le courage, made himself a vreater than those of another The operation pe rformed 
path to immortality, and thus reconeiled, as it were, Jupt Is Suny ly noting the exact time by a clock at which 
ter with mankind It Was Phe erie son of J vl stay ! ‘ ove ( eh ot a eed son of wires thu 
Alemene, who, at last, with Jupiter's con t. killed tl ider’s webs) en inthe telescope, and a practised ob 
vulture, and delivered the sufferer from his lone torment rver cenerally makes an attempt to estimate each time 
But the golden years of mortal men, as it | been al ated by him, within one-tenth of a seeond. Each transit 
ready mentioned, were placed by fancy in the tim is the averave of five such wires: so that whatever th 
Jupiter did not yet rule with his thunder, under Saturn’s | total number of transits may be, taken by each observer, 
reign, whither imagination collected together all that is dear | five times as many transits will have been taken at singh 
and desirable to man, but cone to return no more Saturn’s | wires. "Thi verage difference above mentioned is, wi 
time is the gray time of yore, which, as he himself swal- | believe, not more than three-tenths of a second. 
lowed up his own childre ni. burt d in oblivion the fleetin Now since an error of two-te nths of a Sf cond on om 


years, but left no trace of bloody wars, destroyed cities, | side er the other is possible at each wire, and generally 
and enslaved nations, which constitute the ehief sul 


r Subye et} some error does take place . we see the effect of a lay rf 
of history ever since men began to record the events of | number of observations in. si parating uniform from ace 
the world. At that happy time, when liberty and equality, | dental errors, and detecting the former, even when ac 


justice and virtue were still re igning, men hved like the compan d by others nearly as lara of the latter kind. 
gods, in perfect security, without pains or cares, and ex We have introduced this instance to give the reader a 
empt from the burden of old age, The soil of the 1 | idea of this principle , that small differences, though they 
gave them fruits without being painfully cultivated: unae- | tell nothing in single observations. are not to be neclected 
quainted with sickness, they died away as if overtaken by | when they are found in the average of a great number 
a sweet slumber; and when the lap of the earth received 


| and the greater the number, the greater is the probability 
their dust, the souls of the deceased, enve loped in light air, | that a difference between two sets of observations arises 
remained as genii with the survivors. | from some definite and discoverable cause. If there b 
, | one instrument of which, more than of another, the indi 
on which imagination, wearied by the seenes of the busv 
world, dwells with so much delight. ; 
But in later times, mortal men became the most oppres- 
sed of all creatures, and the poets cd scribe 
pains of their sorrowful life, as in continual contrast with 
the careless condition of the gods. 


eart] 


In this manner do the poets portray those golden times 


cations appear to be capricious, and regulated by no 
law, it is the barometer. Nevertheless, it is found 
| that the average height of the barometer is nearly the 
the toils and | same in different years at the same place, and even 
in the same months of different years. In ceneral, also, 
a low state of the barometer indicates rain: and this 





el 








SOS 
he 
idl 
no 
and 
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ven 
Iso, 


his 


though not by any means always true, is yet so far so, 
that of two large numbers of days in the first of which 
the barometer is, on the average, lower than in the 
second, it may be confidently expected that the first will 
contain more rainy days than the se eond. We 
resulik M. Arago’s paper. 


shall how 


The following barometric obse rvations were made by 


M. Flaugergues, at Viviers, from 1808 to 1828. They 


hye +} 


were made at noon, In order that, by choosing th ii 

po ition of the sun through mut, the effect of 1 Sun. il 
: ; 

inv. might not b mused up with i ‘ i 

The observed heights of th eter) 

» what the would ver | if \ 

| Lilt tre ZA y if ti tl t ; 

Tidghs ot temp rattle prod ic’ no etlect o | 

The heights are in millimet , each muillimet ) 


about one-twenty-filth, or more correctly 


Lien 
Day of Average Hi t. Day « Average He 
” 
Ne V in 790°45 ] ) 
Firs t 150° V4 | ( Ho 
Second octant..... 754°79 | Fourth octant.... . 755°50 


These results, though near to each other, are much be- 
yond what could arise from errors of observation; the 
rreatest difference between them being about a millimetre 
md a half—a mistake which could not be made by a car 
ful observer even in a single observation, far less in the 
iwerage at the second octant, and highest at the second 
juarter—a result which agrees with that of M. Schubler,. 
iven in our last number, namely, that there is most rain 
it the octant, and least at the second quarter. 
M. Flaugergues has also confirmed the results of M. 
Schubler in another point. He has found that the averag 
height of the barometer on those days when the moon is 


~-- _ 
/ 


furthest from the earth, is 755 


” 
o 


- while on the d ivys on 
which the moon is nearest to the earth. it is 75474 ; t! 
M. Schubler’s result is, that 
it rains less on the former days than on the latter. 
But we have yet two striking results in corroboration of 
From the table of M. 
'laugergues just given, we find the average height at tl 
‘Sl. and that of the hei 
and full moon to be 75539: the difference being 042, 
or 42 hundredths of a millimetre. From a long series of 
observations made at Padua by the Marquis Poleni, it ap- 
peared that the mean height at the quarters exceeded that 
at the new and full moon by 0"°46, or 46 hundredths of a 
miullimetre ; | 


difference being exactly 1 


those of the table already cited. 


quarters to be 755 chis of the new 


and from observations made by M. Bouvard 
| Paris, it appears that there the average at the quart 

till exeeeds that at the new and full moon, but by a ereater 
tantity, viz. 69 hundredths of a millimetre. ~All thes 


results were obtained trom long series of observations : but 


from some observations made during a single year at Santa 


Or de Bovota, they were, as Wo ld has ppeal d betore- 
hand highly probable, confirmed in some points and n 
others. "The barometer was highest at the last quarter 
but the average height of the quarters was Jess than that 


at the new and full moon. 

With these facts before us, we cannot avoid coming to 
the conelusion, that the average state of the weather as 
well as ot the baromet« r, for different times of the lunar 
month, exhibits variations which cannot be accounted for 


iS the ( the cl oft aeeid nt or errors ot obser rvations, \, 


iis there are none: and when we sav that an event is | 


ecidental, we mean that its connexion with other events 


Is unobserved or unknown, not wnerstine Errors of 


observation could not give such uniform and corre spond. | 


ing results, from different observers. in different places, 
and at different times, looking at different phenomena. 
hy . . » ‘ ° 

lhe barometrical observations are far more convineing 


than those of the number of rainy days. since the heicht of 


the barometer is capable of mathematical measurement, 
while the definition of a rainy day depends in some degree 
upon the observer’s judgment. It must also be observed, 
that there is nothing in the above observations which pre- 
sents any remarkable phenomena at the changes of the 
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moon. It is true that the days of those changes were cho- 
sen for the pe riods ot obse rvation. not only because they 
have definite names, and are more commonly known than 
thie other days of the lunar month, but also because there 
are considerations which render it probable that if the bar- 
ormeter vary its average height with the moon, the greatest. 
and therefore most easily observable variation, would take 


piace it or near one ot the sf chanut Se 


The popular opinion 


hat changes of weather are always, or nearly always, 
to be ¢ X pe eted at the change of the moon, particul rly al 
1 new and full. What is meant by a change of weather 
so that any one can deceive himself und 
othe ry lin ttention to every remarkable change 
vhie f vy a happen to take pl i at these pe riods, 
while it w e hard if, in the forty-eight hours next follow- 
ing a change, something does not take place in the shape 
of wind, rain, or sunshine, sufficient to keep the theory in 
countenance. and its advocates In concelt of it. — Penny 
Via 12ine 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


ON 7 ) GIc Al Y rEMSs, AND THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTERS 
oO} ANIMALS—CONTINUED., 

The GRALL&, or WADERS, form the rourtH order of birds 
in the Linnwan system. They are characterized by pos- 
sessing a roundish or sub-cylindrie bill, a fleshy tongue, and 
legs naked above the knees. The ardea, or genus that in 
eludes the herons, cranes and bitterns, is the most numerous. 
which includes the sandpiper, ruff, and 
reeve, and the lap-wing or pewit ; the fulica, which ineludes 
the gallinule., ecoot. and moor-hen ; 


The scolopax, which ineludes the curlew, snipe, and wood- 
cock ; the tringa, 


and the charadritus or 
plover; are amongst those which are most familiar to us. 
To this order 
for the divine honors paid to it for many ages throughout 
Eeypt: and, at least, a most valuable bird, from its clear- 


also belongs the tantalus or ibis, so celebrated 


ing the land of those numerous reptiles and insects which 
are left upon its surtaece after the exundations of the Nile. 
It is the abu-hannes of Bruee, which, however, M. Cuvier 
regards as not preperly a tantalus, and has consequently 


made a distinct genus for receiving it, to which he has giv- 
en the name of neumenius ; and hence, under his classifiea- 
tion, it is a Neumenius Jdzs, instead of a Tantalus Jdzs. 


"The fifth order embraces the galline or callinaceous birds : 


, 


those which strictly eome under the denomination of poul- 
try They are chiefly characterized by having a convex 
bill, with the upper mandible arched. They are the least 


numerous of al) the orders, next to the aecipitres, and ex- 


tend to not more than ten kinds or genera: many of which, 


The kinds 


the phasianus or pheasant, including 


however, are very extensive mn their species. 


most famtliar to usar 


all the families. and their numerous varieties of common 


cock and hen; the tetrao or partridge, includ i the fam- 
ilies and their numerous varieties of grouse, red-came,. 
ly ek vaime, piari ran. and quail. the pavo ol peacock : 
and meleagris or turkey. To this order also belong the 


‘ ] ] } ‘ I ‘ . 
nual lia. pintade or Guinea-hen, the Otis or DuSta d. the di- 


ind the struthio, including these large and 

the last 
derives from its 
wings a fleetness of running that is unrivalled by anv an- 
imal whatever. 


} 1 } 
dus Or coo, 


stately birds, the emeu, cassiowary, and ostrich 


of \\ hieh, thor : hy Incapable ot flying, 


amed, and 
Adanson asserts, that, 
when mounted, it will surpass the speed of the most rapid 
courser. He tells us that while he was at the factory at 
Podore, he was in possession of two tame ostriches, the 
oldest of which, though voung. would carry two negroes 
upon its back, with a rapidity superior to what has ever 
been ( xhibite d by the fle etest racer upon the Newmarket 
turf. 

The last order of the bird class is entitled passeres, for 
which, in the sense here intended, we have no exact En. 
glish synonym ; but it is designed to include various kinds 
and families, which for the most part may be denc mmated 
small birds and si: They are characte ized by 


This bird is Cc ipable of being 
may be eonventently ridden; and 


ring birds. 
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having the bill conic and sharp-pointed, and the nostrils | 


naked. ‘I'o this order belong the alauda or lark Kind; the 
columba, pigeon or dove kind ; 
including the yellow-hammer ; 
all its numerous species of goldfinch, green-finch, thistle- 
finch, linnet, and sparrow ; the hirundo, including the swift, 
swallow, and martin; the loxia or grosbeak, including the 
bullfinch and hawfinch, the only finches T am at present 
aware of that do not belong to the fringilla genus ; and the 
motacilla, a most interesting group, as including the night- 
ingale, whose song surpasses that of all the singing birds 
of the grove; and the redbreast, whose sone is, indeed, 
less sonorous and striking, but which is so justly celebrated 
and beloved for his social qualities; together with all the 
amusing species and varieties of wrens and wag-tails. "To 
the order of passeres appertain also the pipra or manakin, 
some of which are peculiarly musical ; and the turdus, com- 
prising those sweet, melodious choristers, the thrush, the 
throstle, and the blackbird. 


the emberiza or bunting, 
the frineitla or fineh, with 


Mii | 


Ph lh 
po 
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Such is a brief andseanty survey of the interesting 
and instruetive class of birds. 
Nor should we suffer their other curious endowments to 
The muscles ind delicate plumage 


of their wings eive them not merely the power of flight, 


pass by us unnoticed, 


but, under different modifieations, a nearly equal command 


over earth, air, and water; for such a provision enables the 
rail. destitute as he is of a webbed toot, to rival, In swim- 
mine and divine, the cuillemot; the ostrich, as we have 


just observed, to outstrip in running the speed of the race- 


horse; and even the diminutive swallow, and many other 
migratory birds, to double, when on the wing, the pace ot 
the fleetest ostrich, and to dart, twice a year, across the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean, often at the rate of a mile in 
aiinute, for many minutes in succession; and perhaps 
venerally, and with perfeet case, at the rate of a mile every 
two minutes, or seven hundred miles every twenty-four 


hours. till it reaches the precinets of its summer or wiite: 


KINGSTON CAVE. 


In the early part of this summer, a poor man of the 
name of Gorman, residing on the estate of the Warl of 
Kingston, near Burnt Court, in the county of “Tipperary, 
about midway between Caher and Mitchelstown, whilst 
quarrying stones on part of his little farm, observed that 


several of the smaller pieces slipped through a fissure in | 


the rock, and disappeared. 
a very extensive cavern heimg in the immedtate neiah- 
bourhood, he was led to suppose that this aperture com- 
municated therewith; and on widening it sufficiently to 


Irom the lone known fact of 


allow him to pass, he went down, provided with a licht, | 


&ec. Finding the place far more extensive than was anti- | 


cipated, he was induced to prolong the examination until 
his light failed, leaving him in total darkness: from this 
predicament he was at length relieved by some of his family 
and neighbours, who became uneasy by his lone absence. 


This cave has since been visited by several persons of 


respectability, whose report goes far to place it, in point 


of magnificence, before any cavern inthe United Kingdom | 


of which we have an account. 


On entering through an opening just sufficient to allow 
you to pass, you come toa large space, and thence descend 
for thirty or forty feet down an inclined plane, and into a 
sort of angle formed by the roof and floor, (whieh approach 
quickly to each other, and join a few feet lower down.) 
You are soon obliged to slide down the rest of this slope, 
so contracted has the space overhead become, and when 
at the bottom, have to work yourself to the right hand in 
a reclining position, After progressing some time in tkts 
manner, with considerable difficulty, you arrive suddenly 
at the edge of a fearful chasm, which threatens to put an 
end to all further proceeding. At length, when the eye 
becomes a little used to the gloom of the place, the top of 
a ladder is discovered, appearing just above the brink of a 
dark and apparently unfathomable abyss ; with some con- 
siderable exertion you gain a footing on the ladder ; descend- 
ing with cautious steps about twenty feet, you land on a 
very rugged bottom, covered with large rocks. The 
lights being now prepared, and each adventurer and guide 


. furnished with one, you proceed in a position varying be- 























tween stooping and creemng on “all fours” tor a long 
way, until the roof becomes of suflicient height to allow 
your standing upright. llitherto there is little, if any 
thing, to interest—all being dark and gloomy, and the 
hlack looking limestone rocks being nearly bare—but trom 
hence the beauties of the place begin to show themselves : 
first in the form of * stalactites,” occurring here and there, 
whilst in the bottom is discovered fine incrustations of spar, 
interspersed with “ 
you proceed, the scene becomes more and more interest- 


ing, the rocks being covered in many places with brilliant 


stalagmites” in endless variety. As 


spar, from the root also depend thousands of stalactites, 
manv of the larger of which {asin the cut above 
in process of time joined the stalagmites below, a 


having 


ssume the 


appearance of pillars and their bases widely extended. 
You also meet with mavnificent 


having the appearance of drapery, and hanging trom the 


oceasional Specimens, 


root of the projeéting rocks in the most oractul folds, the 
effect of which, on placing a light behind, is) splendid 
beyond deseription, The cavern soon branches out in 
various directions, and the further you 

more perfect and interesting are its beauties. In one loug 
hall or passage, vaulted at the top, a curtain hung down 


proceed, the 
i 
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ed 


which filled up the way completely, and prevented further 
access, until a small aperture was broken in it to admit of 
creeping through. In another of these halls or galleries, a 
curtain hangs gracefully down at one side, occupying 
nearly half the ope After much rain, the bottom is 
in many places very wet; but even these spots have their 
beauties, for, in the pools thus formed, some of the most 
elegant erystallizations are 
to this cavern is situated about a 


ning. 


going torward.—The opening 
juarter of a mile N. E. 
of the entrance of the lone known and remarkable eave of 
Oonakarecaghsha, onthe lands of Skeheenarinka. and in 
the same hill side, but does not appear to communicate 
with it, extendi y below tn nearly an eastern direction. 
Karl of Kiigston, and has been 
hk nisborouch, who has directed that the 

It is difficult 
or Space under 
the circumstances which attend a visit to this place, yet 


It is on the estate of the 
visited by Lord 
spars Wwe. 


’ 
t 


— 
shall be 


preserved from tnjury. 
| 


oOo torman accurate estimate ot distance 


it may be computed that the cave extends from a quarter to 

half a mile in some directions, and probably much further, 

as a large portion of it remains still unexplored. The 
height of the roof is, in some place s, from twenty to thirty 
| feet. —Dublin Penny Journa 
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ACK OF ALHAMBRA 


The Hall of the Lions. 


Ture ALHAMBRA ts an ancient fortress, or ecastellated 
palace of the Moorish kings of Granada, where they once 
held dominion in the romantic land of Spain, and made 
their last stand for empire in that part of the country. 
The palace occupies but a portion of the fortress, the walls 
of which, studded with towers, stretch trrecularly round 
the whole crest of a lofty hill that overlooks the city, and 
forms a spur of the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountain. 


In the time of the Moors, the fortress was capable of 


containing an army of 40,000 men within its preeinets, and 
served occasionally as a stronghold \of the sovereigns 
against their rebellious subjects. The court by which you 
are first admitted into this splendid castle, called the Com- 
mon Baths, is an oblong square, with a deep basin of clear 





water in the middle, into which is a descent by marble 
steps, and on each side a row of orange trees. A marble 
runs down the court, and the arches surround- 
ing the court are supported by pillars, in a style different 
from all the regular orders of architecture ; and the ceiling 
and walls are inerusted with fret-work. In every division 
are written Arabie sentences 
queror but God om 


pavement 


denoting “there ts no con- 
* obedience and honour to our sovereign.” 
The ceilings are gilt or painted, and the colours still retain 
their freshness; the lower part of the walls Is mosaie, 
disposed in fantestic The porches 
resemble grotto-vork ; and one of them forms a whisper- 
ino gallery 

Opposite to the door by which you enter is another 


knots and festoons. 
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leading into the Hall of the Lions; an oblong court, one 
hundred feet long and fifty broad, encompassed by a ecol- 
onnade, pave d with white marble. ‘The walls are cover- 
ed. to the he rrht of five fe et, with blue and Vi llow tile Bi. 
and above and below Is a horde r ot sinall CSc itcheons, 
1} 


ena lled blue and rou With rabvbie mottoes ionifving 


66 No conquerot hut God.” The colunins that support thre 
rool and rallery ire of white marble. very slender, fantas 
tically adorned, and iy rularly disposed "Whe capitals, 


1 


also, are of various desivns. \mudst the varieties ol 


foliage, grotesques, and strange ornaments, there does not 


1 1: 4 7 
oceur the Siightest representation of anima Life ln Moor- 
ish times, th uildings were covered with lar prutrate 
} ? } i ! 7 
1d Zed tites, Sot which stil tl 
In tl ct i co twe! lions ( ' 


their backs an enormou MSIn. OUL OF Which rise another 
' 


* SIZe. \ volume of water is thrown up, falls 


of smallei 

into the basin, and, passing through these lions, is dis- 
charged out of their mouths into a reservoir, communicat- 
ing by channels with the fountains in th 


This fountain is of white marble, adorned with ftestoons 


ipartine nts. 
and Arabic sentences, signify ing :—* Seest thou not the 
water flows copiously like the Nile? 
sea washing over its shores, threatening shipwreck to the 
mariner.” “This water runs abundantly to give drink to 
the lions.” 
battle.” “'The Nile gives glory to the king, and the lofty 
mountains proclaim it.” ‘* This garden is fertile in delight ; 


ry 11 
l His resembles a 


us a more complete idea of its original beauty and magnifi- 


'cenee thanthe Hall of the Lions, for none has suffered so 


“ "Terrible as the lion, is working in the day of | 


God takes care that no noxious animal shall approach it,” | 


“The fair princess that walks in this garden, covered 
with pearls, ornaments its beauty so much, that thou 
mayest doubt whether it be a fountain that flows, or the 
tears of her admirers !” 

Beyond the colonnade is a circular room, with a foun- 
tain, used by the men as a place for drinking coffee, &e. 
The form of this hall, the elegance of its cupola, the cheer- 
ful distribution of light from above, and the manner in 
which its beautiful ornaments are designed, painted, and 
finished, exceed all powers of description. In this de- 
lichtful scene, it is said Aboubdoulah assembled the Aben- 
cerages, and caused their heads to be struck off into the 
fountain. 

Opposite to this hall, called the hall of the Abencerages, 
is the Tower of the two Sisters, so called from two very 
beautiful pieces of marble, laid as flags in the pavement, 
measuring fifteen feet by seven and a half, and without 
flaw or stain. ‘The gate exeeeds all the rest in profusion of 
ornaments, and in beauty of prospect, which it affords 
through a range of apartments, where a multitude of arches 
terminate in a large window, open into the country.. Ina 
vleam of sunshine, the variety of tints and liohts thrown 
upon this range is uncommenly rich. ‘The outward walls 
of the towers are raised above the dome, and support 
another roof, so that no injury can be occasioned by wet 
weather, or excessive heat and cold. 

From this hall you pass around a little myrtle garden 
into an additional building. constructed by the Emperor 
Charles V. which leads to a small tower, called the 
Sultana’s Dressing Room: in this ts a large marble flag, 
penetrated with holes, through which the smoke of per- 
fumes aseended from furnaces below. 

There are many other magnificent apartments, as the 
Ambassador’s Hall, the Hall of Couneil, the Hall of Audt- 


| | 


ence. &e. the whole of whi 


elaborately decorated: and in various places are written 


1 are most beautifully am 
Arabic sentences, from the Koran. 

On the lower floor were the bed-chambers and summer 
rooms ; fountains; the royal and other baths, with vaults 
for perfumes, and stoves and boilers for producing vapour ; 
a whispering gallery ; a laybrinth, the king’s study, and the 
burial vaults of the royal family. 

In the retrospective view of this sumptuous palace, 
we need not wonder that the Moors thought of Granada 
with regret, and that they should still offer up prayers for 
the recovery of it, which they regard as a terrestrial par- 
adise. ; 

Washington Irving, who visited this romantic place a few 
vears ago, says * There is no part of the edifice that gives 


little from the ravages of time In the centre stands the 
fountain famous in sone and story. The alabaster basi; 
still shed thetr diamond drops ; and the twelve lions, whic] 


support them, cast forth their erystal streams as tn t! 


days of Boabdil. "The court ts laid out in flower beds, a 
urrounded by licht Arabian areades of open fillacree-we 
orted by lendid pillars of white marble. The are} 


tecture. like that of all the other parts of the palace, ! 


ch iracleriat (| hy ( le Tance rathe I than orande ur: be Sspei Lk. 


ing a delicate and gracetul taste. and disposition to indolent 
enroyvment. When one looks upon the fair tracery of t 
Deristyties, ind tiv apy rt tiv fra ri] tretwork of the W 

is difficult to belreve that so much has survived the wi 


ind tear of centuries, the shocks of earthquake s, the y 


lence of war, and the quiet, though not less baneful, pilte: 
ings of the tasteful traveller. 

* There is a Moorish tradition, that the king who h 
this mighty pile was skilled in the occult sciences, and 
furnished himself witt gold and silver for the purpose by 
means of alchymy. Certainly, never was there an edifice 
accomplished in a superior style of barbarie magnificence 
and the stranger who,even at the present day, wande1 | 
among its silent and deserted courts and ruined halls, gaz 
with astonishment at its gilded and fretted domes and lux 
urious decorations, still retaining their brillianey and beauty 
in spite of the ravages of tume.”—Saturday Magazine. 


PUNISHMENT IN CHINA. 
The most dreadful punishments are inflicted upon erim- 
nals inthe * Celestial Empire.” 
For the murder of a parent or near relative, or for re- 
bellion, the prisoner is made to undergo a punishment 


| called Ling-che, which is performed by cutting him to 


pieces by degrees, commencing at the feet or hands. In 
case he has any relative who ean bribe the executioner, 
the torture may be abridged, and his sufferings cease by 


piercing to the heart; at times this may be done for a small 


}sum. Another punishment for the same offence is th 


following :— 

The culprit is faste ned with ‘his back to a large cross, 
placed in the ground, with his hands and feet so tied that 
he cannot move an inch in any direction. An inetson is 
then made across the forehead, and the skin pulled down — | 
over the eyes and faee; then the feet, hands, legs, arms, 
and head, are successively cut off from the trunk, which is 
finally piereed to the heart.—Beheading is a punishment 
for adultery, murder, &c. The prisoner is made to kneel (in 
some publie place, but not exposed on a seaffold,) towards 
the throne of the “Son of Heaven,” and, as if returning 
thanks for the punishment about to be received, he hows, 
and while raising his head, it is struck of by one blow of a 
sword ; the head is then put into a eage, sent to the place 
where the erime was comimnited, and hung at the end of a 
pole, or against a wall. The men employed in this service 
are very expert and strong, and go to their work with as 
much composure as a butcher to the slaughter. Prisoners 
are often, after being confined some time in jail, let loose 


and branded on the forehead with hot iron, so that they 
will be known wherever they co. For stealing, the per- 
petrator of the crime ts dra | throuch the streets by a 


party of soldiers, whe aliernately lash him with a thong of 
plaited rattans on the bare back, and beat a large gone to 


vive the people notice, that they may witness the punish 


as RE 


ment. In some cases, the knees and ankles are compressed 
in iron machines made tor the purpose ; this is extremely 
painful. ‘There is no punishment more common and un- 
mercifully executed than that of whipping. Smuggling 
saltpetre into the country, from which powder may be 
manufactured, is punished by decapitation.—Nirangling 1s 
also a very common punishment. ‘The criminal is tied to 
a strong upright stake, with his hands and feet fastened; 
a stout cord is then put round his neck, and passed through 
a hole pierced inthe stake. A stick of about 1 1-2 inch in 
diameter is attached to the eord, and the exeentioner 
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The eves soon start 
from their sockets, and the tongue is seen tssuing trom the 
finally the 
ad falls to the 
No cap or covering of any kind ts placed over 


standing behind, wrenches it round 


mouth, which foams and bleeds excessively 
neck is cut through by the eord, and the he 
eround, 
the face during the « yecution. 

The tollowing crimes, which ought to come under cogni 


zance of the law as others, are very leniently punished. 





PRINT OF HUMAN 


In “ Schooleratt’s Travels in the central portions of the 
Mississippi valley,” page 173, we find the following inter- 
esting cle scription of two apparent prints or impressions of 
the human foot in a tabular mass of limestone, at New 
y, Indiana. The stone had been previously con- 
veyed from the banks of the Mississippi, at St. Louis, and 
carefully preserved in an open area. 


Harmony 9 


* Being aware of the conclusions which must result to 
geology froma fact of this nature, and that all former notices 
of the organic Impre ssions of our species in well consolid- 
ated strata have been deemed apoeryphal, we were induced 
to examine the subject with particular attention. 'To ob- 
lain an exact drawing of these interesting prints, we moist- 
ened a sheet of paper to a degree that pr rmitt d its being 
by the palm of the hand into the 


cle ntations. 


pressed most minute in- 


Whiie thus pressed in, we drew the 
in pencil. From this drawing, the aceompanying plate 
isa ftaithtul transcript, on a re dueed seale. We present 
minutely aceurate th 
OW firure ot the subject, publi shed Lt} the Amer! 
nal of Science. , 


outlines 


it to the public as being more in our 


"all Jour- 
*'The impressions are, to all appearance, those of aman 


standing in an ereet posture, with the left foot 
vaneed and the 


a little ad- 
between the 
heels, hy accurate measurement, is six and a quarter ineh- 
es, and between the extremities of the toes, thirteen and a 
half. But by a close inspection it will be perceived, that 
these are not the impressions of teet accustomed to the 
Kuropean shoe ; the toes being much spread, and the foot 
flattened, in the manner that is observed in persons unac- 
customed to the use of the close shoe. "The probability, 
therefore, of their having been imparted by some individu- 
al of a race of men who were unaequainted with the art 
of tanning skins, and at a period much anterior to that 
to which any tradition of the present race of Indians reach- 
es, derives additional weight from this peculiar shape of 
the feet. 


heels drawnin. The distanes 


“Tn other respects, the impressions are strikingly natu- 
ral, exhibiting the muscular marks of the foot with creat 


A crandfather or 
father or 


crandmother killing a grandchild, a 
willfully murdering their own son or 
daughter, and a master on mustress putting to death a 
domestic slave, are only punished with 60 or 70 blows ; and 
should they wish to lay the 


mother 


murder falsely on some other 
person, the punishment is but 80 blows and three years 
transportation. 





, 
Wy if 
/ 
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FEET IN ROCKS. 


precision and faithfulness to nature. This cireums ance 
weakens, very much, the supposition that they may pessi- 
bly be specimens of antique sculpture, executed by any 
former men inhabiting this continent. Neither 
history nor tradition has preserved the slightest traces of 
such a people. For it must be recollected that, as yet, 
we have no evidence that the people who erected our stu- 


race of 


pendous western tumuli possessed any knowledge of ma- 
sonry, far less of sculpture,* or that they had even invent- 
ed a chisel, a knife, or an axe, other than those of porphy- 
rv. horn-stone, or obsidian. 

~*'The average length of the human foot in the male 
subject may perhaps be assumed at ten inches. The length 
of each foot in our subject is ten and a quarter inches: the 
breadth, taken across the toes. at right angles with the 
former line, four inches; but the greatest spread of the toes 
is four and a half inches, which diminishes to two and a 
half at the heel. Directly before the prints, and approach- 
ing within a few inches of the left foot, is a well impressed 


| 


and . havine some resemblance to a scroll, whose 


inches, and greatest 


, ' 
aeep m rh 


lenoth is two feet 


oreatest seven 
breadth twelve and a half inches. 

“'The rock containing these interesting impressions is a 
compact limestone of a grayish blue color. It was origin- 
ally quarried onthe left bank of the Mississippi at St. Lou- 
is, and is a part of the extensive range of calcareous rocks 
which that town is built. Foundations of private 
dwellings, and the military works erected by the French 
and Spaniards, from this material, sixty years ago, are still 
as solid and unbroken as when first laid.” 


upon 


Geologists teach us that the character and relative age 
of rocks may be determined with considerable certainty 
from the fossil organic remains which they disclose in the 
most solid parts. They infer from the shells, plants, and 


* The carv ings of pipe bowls out of stratite, indurated clay, and 
other soft materials, executed by the Indians of the present day, 
do not, perhaps, merit the name of sculpture : but even of these, 
there is, we believe, no evidence that this simple art was praotised 


| before we had made them acquainted with the use of ixon. 











99) { 


other aces of organic structure, now found in solid stra- 
ta, that these rocks were once soft and pli ible, so as to bi 
The y point 


some of which are derived trom the land, 


capable of admitting these bodies. also 
these substances, 
and others from the ocean, as evidences of the dominion 
th the latter formerly exercised over the surface of ex- 
( which are TOW dry and ele- 
of the 


dev: 


whe 
tensive portions of the earth, 


} ' > 1 
vated ; and as the most indubitable proofs physical 


periods, 
i 
» } » } 
surface, involving these genera of shells, 


g 
TI 


peds, some of which are of extinct or non-descript s} 


istated its 


&c. inthe 


dtiuaie 
juadru 


revolutions which have, at remot 
plants, 
bones of several large 


lé 
i 


general catastrophe. 
ICCICS, 
and the osseous and enduring remains of birds, fishes, and 
reptiles, which are often found, not only in alluvial depos 
ite, but also in well consolidated strata, sufficiently indicate 
these changes, and point to several distinct submersions ; 
some of which were manifestly produced by sa/é, and others 
by fresh water. Most of these disturbances and repro 
ductions of strata, attributed to 


belreve, been 
causes operating in a very remote period of the world. 


have, we 
We wish only to discover the osseous or petrified remains 

in h we find the 
brute tribes of the creation, to bring the revolutions to 
which we have adverted down to a much later period of 
history. 
we here perceive some evidences of this nature. 
they are found, as we should naturally expect, not 
those elevated mountains of granite and mica slate which 


of man, in situations sunilar to those whic 


If we suppose the present marks to be genuine, 
And 


upon 


may be supposed to be sufficiently firm and well-based_ to 
have resisted the elemental shock ; but in the central por- 
tions of a low and kindly valley, on the surface of one of 
those strata which are confess¢ dly reproductions or reso 
lutions from pre-existing species. 

It isnot our design to pursue this speculation into those 
details whlch it is caleulated to invite. 
rally led to inquire—are these 


But we are natu- 


marks natural or fictitious 7 


If genuine, at what period of the world were they impr 

sed 2 W he the r by the pres nt race of Indians, o1 by any 
other nations whe have inhabited this continent during its 
primeval age’ Have the reous rocks of the Missis 


sippi Valley been in astate sufficiently soft to reeety ch 
impressions since their original formation’? Were thes 
rocks deposited during the Noachian deluge, or at any 
subsequent time ! If deposited at that period, is there any 
reason to conclude that this continent was then inhabited 2 
Finally, were thess tracks not impressed ata comparative 
ly modern yy riod, probably vy that race of men who erect 
ed our laroey mounds | AY y we hoi 1p rier to 
have existed across the lower part of the Vi bi, con 
verting Ws tnimense valley lw » int ol 1 whose ac 
tion was acd te to the 4 moar ( of « 
careous st! 1 Wedonot ¢ ley ch a 
compatible With th eX en al } ! 
valley, the position of the iricr bye tht 
arv. Are not the creat no i lak T nas of C 
an ocean’ = And did not 1 len demolition of 
cient barrier, enable thi power trean 
as it has manilestly don >the Gulf of 
Mexico? 
FESTIVAL © THE ASS 

Tue followin ‘count on. fron 
Kdgar’s Variations - ‘ emony | 
by their superior discernment, discov : 


the convevance oft Jose ph and \I r\ nen i tle dl ior an 
asylum from Herod into Keypt \) mn. therefore 
was appointed for the commemoration of the th le 


liverance. 

* A handsome girl, richly 
trom some flattering representations of her ladyship, was 
accounted a Jewish beauty. The girl, bedizened with fine 


attired, re present d Marv. whe. 


ry, was placed on an ass, covered with a cloth of gold and 
richly caparisoned. 
course of clergy and laity, was led to the cathedral of the 
who represented the mother of God, 
was conducted into the sanctuary itself, 
High mass 


The ass, accompanle d by a vast con 


The girl. 


parish, g 
seated onthe ass, 


near the altar 


and placed. 


+ 


with the Go pr Is. 
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| 


to | 


began: 


and the ass, who wasa devout worshipper on the 
occasion, Was taught to kneel, as in duty bound, at certain 
intervals, while a hymn no less rational than pious was 
rinhis praise. ‘The holy hymn, recorded by Du Gange, 


is a model for beauty, elegance, and devotion. “The follow- 


sun 


ing is a translation of four stanzas of the sacred ode, in 
the Miltonian style; though no version can equal the sub 
limity, sense, and piety of the inimitable original. 

The 


Ass did from Eastern climes, 


Conve 
He ivgh no, my assy, 
He ’s fair and fit for the prane k at all times 
= . Father Ass, and you shall get crass 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 
The Ass is slow and lazy too 
re h-ho, MY Assy 
But the whip and spur will make him go 


i 
Ass, and you shall have 
And straw and hay too in plenty 


Sing, Father S 


grass, 


as , 
Heigh 
And yet the 
Grin, Fathea 


And straw and hay too in ple nty 


s was born and bred with long ears, 


ho, my assy, 
Lord of 


. and you shall ret 


asses appears 


ass PTASS, 


‘The ass excels the hind a le 
He vh-ho, my assy, 

And faster than 
Bray, Father 


And straw and hay too in ple nty 


if ip, 


trot 
ass, and you shall have 


hound or hare ean 


Trass, 


. 


*'The worship concluded with a braying match between 
the clergy and laity in honor of the ass. The officiating 
priest turned to the people, and in a fine treble voice, and 
with great devotion, brayed three times like an ass. whose 
fair representative he was; while the people imitating his 
example, in thanking God, brayed three times in concert 
—New Entertaining Press. — 
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